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HOME, SWEET HOME. 


OMEWHAT back from the broad and elm-arched 

street of the peaceful town of Easthampton, Long 
Island, stands an homely and unpretentious cottage. <A 
passing observer might notice a picturesque gable and a 
graceful vine drooping over the low doorway, but would 
pass it by without a second thought, and, in all likelihood, 
would soon entirely forget it, unless he was made ac- 
quainted with its history. But, if it should be told him 
that that was the birthplace of John Howard Payne, the 
author of “ Home, sweet Home,” he would invest the 
whole habitation with the greatest interest, and explore 
each room with the greatest zeal. Everything about the 
place, from the low picket fence which encloses the few 
feet of ground on which the cottage stands, to the ample 
fire-place in that room in which the poet first saw the 
light, now becomes an object of an increasing and enthu- 
Siastic regard; he points to that shingled roof and grows 
eloquent; he stands before it and wanders in thought 
through the past, while his imagination pictures to him 
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scenes in the poet’s life on which he loves to dwell, and 
afterward, when far removed from that quaint old town, 
this modest dwelling floats vividly before his mental vis- 
ion, and awakens, in times of confusion and _ unrest, 
thoughts of peace and retirement—thoughts of home. 

It is not our present purpose to give in detail the inci- 
dents in the poet’s life, nor to show the early dawnings of 
his literary genius. It would be interesting, doubtless, 
to dwell upon his editorial labors in behalf of the 
Thespian Mirror, a journal conducted by the students of 
Union College, for which he wrote when only thir- 
teen years old, and to speak in detail of his somewhat 
premature and erratic début, when only sixteen, on the 
New York stage as “ Young Norval,” and to trace his 
subsequent career as an actor and dramatic author until 
his death, which occurred at Tunis in 1852. Nearly fifty 
years of his life had been spent away from his native 
town, and nearly all this time away from his native country. 

He was an industrious and voluminous writer. Nearly 
everything that he prepared for the stage has been pre- 
served, and one or two of his plays are acted now. All 
his productions in this line show marks of decided talent. 
The characters are all well drawn and distinct, the action 
vigorous and the interest well sustained, and the dénou- 
ment always well conceived and effective. But it is as the 
author of “Home, sweet Home” that John Howard 
Payne is most widely known. This simple poem, first 
written near the beginning of the present century, 
adapted to an old Sicilian melody, has since been sung 
the world over, and is now enshrined with peculiar and 
tender delight in thousands of homes in all lands. The 
words first appeared in the opera, so-called, of “Clari; 
or the Maid of Milan,” the plot of which may be briefly 
sketched as follows: 

Clari, the daughter of an Italian farmer, meets by 
chance a nobleman, who, being struck by her beauty and 
innocence, makes the usual promises and induces the girl 
to leave her home and parents to live with him. The 
new life, however, does not suit her, and amid all the 
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brilliancy and gayety of the scenes at court, she is per- 
fectly wretched at the thought of the home she has left 
and the parents she has deserted, and because of the con- 
duct of her lover, whose sincerity she is just beginning to 
doubt. The play opens with Clari’s birthday. Everyone 
is rejoicing, presents are heaped upon her, and a company 
of strolling actors perform a play for her diversion. The 
plot of this piece coincides exactly with her own story. 
Her agitation increases as the story unfolds itself, till, 
finally, when an enraged father is about to call down the 
vengeance of heaven upon his undutiful daughter, she 
springs from her seat and implores the parent to suspend 
his curse. The nobleman, furious at this exposure of his 
villainy, throws off his assumed character, and, when Clari 
reminds him of his promises, he returns answers which 
she can no longer misunderstand. Awakened now to her 
sense of danger, Clari makes her escape and seeks her 
native village and tells her story to her mother, who be- 
lieves her daughter’s innocence and is soon appeased. 
Not so, however, with her father, who, stern and relentless 
and incredulous to the last, is about to curse her, when 
the nobleman appears, confesses his sins, implores forgive- 
ness, asks the hand of Clari in marriage and clears up all 
doubts. The sequel is obvious. 

This bare outline cannot begin to bring before one the 
pathetic beauty of the leading idea of the play,—the long- 
ing for home—nor of the affecting and effective way in 
which it iselaborated. One can plainly see in the emotions 
of Clari a portrayal of Paine’s own feelings, and thus the 
play acquires an increased interest, as affording us an in- 
sight into the poet’s mind. Take this one scene :— 


Enter CLart—(She seems fatigued and melancholy.) 
SONG. 
“’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 


A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
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“‘ An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ; 

Oh! give me my lovely thatched cottage again ! 

The birds singing gaily that come at my call, 

Give me them, with the peace of mind dearer than all! 
Home, sweet Home! 
There’s no place like home 


ad 


(Loqguitur)—* It is the song of my native village, the hymn of the lonely 
heart, which dwells upon every lip there, and, like a spell word, brings back 
to its home the affection which e’er has been betrayed to wander from it. It 
is the first music heard by infancy in its cradle, and our cottagers blending 
it with all their earliest and tenderest recollections, never cease to feel its 
magic till they cease to live.” 


Can we not see the poet’s heart in every word of this 
extract? Who more “an exile from home” than he? 
Later in the play this melody occurs again as the musical 
introduction to the mock play ; again as Clari makes her 
escape and nears her native village, she is affected to 
tears at hearing the air played on a rustic pipe by some 
neighboring mountaineer, and still again, just as she 
reaches her old home, a chorus of peasants in the distance, 
as they are returning from some rural feast, are heard to 
chant the same refrain,—“ Home, sweet Home!”’ 

We cannot close this sketch of an interesting subject 
without speaking of the involuntary exile which some of us 
must undergo soon in leaving college. Do we not have, 
at times, as we think over the past four years, a tender 
and affectionate feeling for our Alma Mater, these old 
trees, the college buildings, our old rooms and our college 
friends? Does not the least demonstrative and coldest of 
us feela pang of regret at the thought of parting from 
this sweet home? Shall we not look back in future years 
with a feeling closely akin to a longing for home, to this 
place where we have had so many happy hours, where 
we have led such jolly, careless, irresponsible lives? Shall 
we not long for an old-time chat on the fence, for an exhil- 
arating afternoon at Lake Saltonstall, or for one of those 
long walks with our best friend at college? Can we ever 
forget that afternoon when we lounged on the corner and 
waited for the telegrams to come in from that ball match 
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at Boston ; can we ever forget that day we crammed so 
hard for annual; or, to turn to more delicate themes, can 
we ever forget when we first met our college sweetheart, 
or that evening when we built that delicious air castle of 
the future? Do not we all remember when we made the 
discovery that we were developing here in college, and 
that serious time when we first really faced the ques- 
tion of our life work? But what need to prolong this 
list? Are not all these associations fresh and active in 
each one’s heart—are they not home associations? Let 
us not be ashamed to acknowledge them, let us not crush 
out all utterance of such feelings because some one sneers 
and calls them “sentimental.” Let us own our attach- 
ment for Yale and be proud of it, and let us not be ashamed 
if a tear sometimes springs to our eyes as we think of 
that day of graduation so swiftly rushing on some of us. 
A little healthy sentiment can do us no harm, while the 
cultivation of a home feeling can do us great good. A 
toast, then, for the New Year! “Old Mother Yale, and 
this sweet, sweet home of our days long ago!” 


THE IRON MASK. 


HAT a prisoner known to posterity under this name 

did exist ; that he was well educated and spoke sev- 
eral languages; that he was confined for a number of 
years; that he never complained; that great precautions 
were taken to conceal his identity ; and that he was buried 
with the utmost secrecy,—are well known facts. For 
thirty years he was guarded by one of the severest and 
most notorious jailers the world has ever seen. The lat- 
ter says: “Since his imprisonment no mortal, beyond 
those whom I have mentioned, can boast of having 
seen my prisoner or of having spoken to him.” From the 
moment of his arrest to the moment of his death, he 
was closely guarded. When taken to the Fortress of 
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Pignerol and again, eight years later, from thence to the 
Chateau d’Exiles, twenty-four miles northwest of Pig- 
nerol, his face was masked and he was concealed in a 
litter. He was subsequently moved several times. His 
last journey was from St. Margarette, an island off the 
coast of Provence, to the Bastile in Paris. The mask 
he wore is said to have been of iron; and it was 
ordered that if he disclosed his features he should be 
instantly shot. Novelists tell us many a fabulous story 
about this journey. St. Mars, his jailer, spent several 
days at his castle of Patteau, and’ while there never 
lost sight of his prisoner. At meals, he was placed with 
his back toward the windows, and opposite to St. Mars, 
who had a brace of pistols within his reach. Only a sin- 
gle servant was permitted to enter the room, which was 
always locked as soon as he came in or went out. 

His lodging was invariably prepared with great at- 
tention to secrecy. At the Chateau d’Exiles two soldiers 
of the body guard of St. Mars watched the tower in which 
he was confined, and the jailer’s windows were so situated 
that he could observe both the prisoner and his sentinels. 
A permanent screen was constructed in the chapel, so 
that the priest who said mass could not see him, and the 
confessor was forbidden to ask his name, or to inquire 
into his former condition, or to receive any writing 
from him, or to hold any other than religious conver- 
sation with him. 

In the official papers between St. Mars and Louvois, or 
between St. Mars and Louvois’ successor to the ministry, 
he was spoken of as “l’homme,” “l’homme qui vous savez,” 
“l’ancien prisonier,” “le prisonier de Provence,’ etc. 
After his death the walls of his room at the Bastile were 
scraped and whitewashed. The bedstead, chairs, doors, 
and window frames were burned, and the metallic vessels 
and ornaments, whether of copper, pewter or silver, 
which had been placed at his disposal, were melted down. 

These precautions increased the veil of mystery sur- 
rounding him, and bade the writers of the 15th century 
give free play to the torrent of their imagination. With- 
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out hesitation they obeyed the summons, and they alone 
are accountable for some of the wild and absurd conjec- 
tures that have been advanced concerning him. Even 
before the death of the iron mask the public atten- 
tion had been drawn to him. For on the 14th of March, 
1695, the Gazette of Amsterdam announces that “A com- 
pany of soldiers have conveyed to the Bastille a masked 
prisoner whom they have brought in a litter from 
Provence. He was concealed during the entire journey, 
which makes us believe him to be a man of some conse- 
quence, a supposition that is strengthened by the fact 
that his nameis unknown even to those who have charge 
of him.” From this time to the year 1745, or forty-two 
years after his death, no one seems to have dared publicly 
to touch upon the subject. A little anonymous work 
entitled “The Secret Memoirs for the King of Persia,” 
then appeared at Amsterdam in Holland, and gave the 
first intimation of the history of the iron mask. It was 
a political history of the French court under fictitious 
names, and insinuated that the iron mask was the Count 
of Vermandois, a natural son of Louis XIV. Seven 
years later Voltaire. published his “Siécle de Louis 
XIV,” and in a later edition ventured to speak quite fully 
concerning this prisoner. He adorned his narrative with 
embellishments well fitted to encourage wild surmises. 
It was, according to his account, some months after the 
death of Cardinal Mazarin, that an unknown prisoner, 
young and of noble appearance, distinguished stature and 
great beauty of person, was sent in profound secrecy to 
an island on the coast of Provence. The unfortunate 
wore, while traveling, a mask so contrived by means of 
steel springs that he could take his meals without uncov- 
ering his face. Soon after his incarceration, Louvois paid 
him a visit and spoke to him while standing, and with an 
attention which implied respect. It is said that he one 
day traced some words with a knife on a silver plate, and 
threw it from a window looking to the sea: a fisherman 
brought it to the governor of the island, who, when he 
had ascertained by a rigid examination that the man 
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could not read, dismissed him with the remark that he was 
very lucky in his ignorance. When the mysterious captive 
was transferred to the Bastile, he was lodged as commo- 
diously as the nature of the place allowed. His fare 
was excellent, all his requests were complied with, and 
the governor seldom sat down in his presence. He 
played the guitar and had a passion for lace and fine 
linen. The physician who frequently attended him in- 
spected his tongue, but never saw his face. The very 
tone of his voice was said to have inspired interest. No 
complaint ever escaped him, nor did he attempt even by 
a hint to make himself known. After the prisoner's 
death, Barbesieux, the successor of Louvois to the minis- 
try, was entreated, even on his death-bed, to reveal the 
mystery; but he replied that it was a secret of state 
which he had sworn never to unfold. 

The allusions of Voltaire refer toa brother of Louis 
XIV. Some have agreed but more have disagreed with 
him. Some thought it was either Arivedicks, an Arme- 
nian patriarch, or Fouquet, the disgraced minister of 
finance. Many have thought it was the Duke of 
Monmouth, or the Duke of Beaufort. The mere com- 
parison of dates will overthrow all these opinions. 
Among them one is astonished to find one so absurd as 
the opinion that it was the Duke of Monmouth. The pris- 
oner was detained in custody from 1673 to the time of 
his death, in 1703, while Monmouth was going about the 
English court and army till 1685, when he was publicly 
executed in London. The identity of the Duke of 
Beaufort with the iron mask was just as impossible. He 
was killed and beheaded in 1669 by the Turks at the siege 
of Candia. Nor could the Count of Vermandois, who 
died in 1683, have been the iron mask who, in 1693, had, 
according to the letters of St. Mars to the mmistry, been 
already imprisoned for twenty years. Moreover, St. 
Mars did not take command of the island of St. Marga- 
rette, where the Count of Vermandois is said to have 
been sent in 1683, till 1687. 
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The opinion most generally accepted in former days is 
that the iron mask was a brother of Louis XIV. This 
view, so well suited to the romantic and legendary ideas 
that naturally cluster about the iron mask, arose in the 
minds of Voltaire, Soulavie and others, and is entirely 
incapable of proof. Moreover, there is a disagreement 
among its upholders. Some, following Soulavie, insisted 
that he was the legitimate offspring of Louis XIII and 
his consort Anna of Austria. Others, following Voltaire, 
were equally positive that it was a natural son of Anna 
of Austria, but made no assertions with regard to his 
father. Some, however, went further and insisted that 
his father was either Mazarin or the Duke of Buckingham. 

This theory of the iron mask is, at the present day, en- 
tirely exploded. The story of Avedick has little or no 
real foundation. Lately it has been proved from official 
documents that he was not imprisoned till 1711, or eight 
years after the death of the mysterious prisoner. Per- 
haps the opinion most destitute of reason is that which 
associates Fouquet with the iron mask. His trial was 
public and attracted great attention. The dates of his 
imprisonment and death do not coincide with those of the 
iron mask. He was imprisoned in 1664 and died in the 
arms of his son, the Count de Vaux, in 1680. Several 
opinions still more absurd have been advanced, but we 
will pass on to those which, until lately, have been most 
generally received. Since 1825, when Délort published 
awork entitled ‘“‘L’Histoire de | Homme au Masque de 
Fer,” it has been almost universally believed that the iron 
mask was either Ercole Mattioli, a minister of the Duke 
of Mantua, who had been imprisoned on account of treach- 
ery to Louis XIV, or some person altogether unknown. 
This author and those who follow him base their assump- 
tion that Mattioli was the iron mask on the supposed cer- 
tainty that he was one of the unfortunate prisoners whom 
St. Mars conveyed with great secresy from Pignerol 
to the Chateau d’Exiles, and from thence to the island of 
St. Margarette. It is indeed true that the iron mask was 
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one of those persons, and an insane Jacobin monk the 
other, but it is not true that Mattioli was the iron mask. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Délort’s theory, it has lately been 
proved from the French archives that Mattioli never was 
at the Chateau d’Exiles at all, but was moved from Pig- 
nerol to St. Margarette in 1694, or seven years after St. 
Mars had been appointed to the command of that island, 
and had carried with him his two mysterious prisoners. 
Moreover, it has been conjectured and almost completely 
proved that Mattioli died there a few days after his 
incarceration. His arrest and its cause were widely 
known throughout Europe. No attempt was made to 
conceal his name in official dispatches where it is some- 
times mentioned in conjunction with the “prisoner of 
Provence,” etc. Since it was not Mattioli, it was prob- 
ably some one until lately unknown. Nor can we look 
to the historians of France for any exact information 
on the subject. Michelet concludes his account in these 
words: “The history of the iron mask will probably 
remain forever unknown.” Martin says: “ History has 
no right to pronounce on that which will never pass 
from the domain of conjecture.” Gibbon and other his- 
orical writers who have investigated this subject are still 
more cautious. Where, then, can we look for any defi- 
nite information. 

Notwithstanding the vast power centered in him, not- 
withstanding his control over the French nobility, not- 
withstanding his being the hope of the religious com- 
munity, the King of France and his family were none the 
less exposed to the criminal projects of the vast and 
mysterious band of conspirators existing at that time. 
The halo of glory that surrounded Louis the Fourteenth 
served to increase friends and foes. When he had 
arrived at his twenty-fifth year he had already been 
menaced. Lord Hallis, the English ambassador at Paris, 
writes to his government, “ There is no news, but a 
man who has come from Lyons accuses another citi- 
zen of that place of having expressed a wish to kill the 
King.” Again he writes, “ Every one is much perplexed 
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about a conspiracy against the King. Last Sunday when 
1 was at church, two soldiers and an officer stood at the 
door and examined all those who came in or out. It 
seems that they have some clue to the person whom they 
seek.” 

This vigilance was everywhere maintained throughout 
the kingdom and especially at the Fords of the Somme 
near Pérronne. Louvois, the King’s minister, and Le 
Tellier, his father, had private as well as public reasons 
for wishing to entrap the chief of this conspiracy. They 
would not only thus render an importantservice to the king, 
their master, but, by ferreting out its instigators, would 
probably be able to put an end to the intrigues that certain 
persons at the court were carrying on against them. It 
is in the midst of these plots and counterplots, in the midst 
of this hot-bed of passion, that we must look for some traces 
of the history of the iron mask. Le Tellier and Louvois 
had already ascertained that the chief of the conspiracy 
had lived in Paris till the end of 1672, and had then gone 
to Brussels to meet his accomplices, They learned from 
spies, who gave a complete account of this band as far as 
they could ascertain, that it consisted of ten individuals 
and was composed of adventurers from Lorraine, lreland 
and Holland. The necessary funds for carrying out their 
schemes were advanced by a banker in Amsterdam. 
The treaty signed between the conspirators was in the 
house of a certain individual at Brussels. Their chief 
was young, well educated, a Lorranian by birth, and had 
formerly been a captain of cavalry. Like most adven- 
turers of the age he was known under several names. 
At Paris he was the Chevalier de Mareschal, at Brussels 
the Chevalier de Harmorses, and elsewhere he was known 
as Louis de Oldendorff. One of the most frequent roads 
from Brussels to Paris at that time passed through 
Péronne. This, therefore, accounts for the vigilance of 
Louvois and his orders to arrest those who in the slightest 
degree resembled the conspirators. Louis de Oldendorff 
was arrested on either the 28th or 29th of March, 1673. 
He was incarcerated at the Bastile. The treaty between 
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the conspirators was seized at Brussels, and brought to 
Paris. The effect of this seizure on some of the former 
opponents of the family of La Tellier was marvelous, 
The Prince of Condé suddenly became one of its warmest 
friends. After an interview between Louvois and him- 
self he invariably received the former with the warmest 
assurances of regard, and thus set an example that many 
ot the less powerful enemies of the secretary of war has- 
tened to follow. 

But to return to Louis de Olendorff. The French 
archives distinctly prove that from the Bastile he was 
taken to Pignerol; from thence to the Chateau d’Exiles; 
from thence to St. Margarette; and from thence back 
again to the Bastile. The dates of his several journeys 
exactly correspond to the dates usually given to those 
of the iron mask. After 1973 the name of Louis de 
Oldendorff disappears, and abundant evidence can be 
gathered, from the letters of St. Mars to the gov- 
ernment, and from the French archives, to prove that 
its possessor was afterward known as the “l'homme qui 
vous savez,” etc. The name under which the iron mask 
was buried is seen from the register of Du Jonca, 
one of the officers in command at the Bastile in 1703, 
to have been that of De Marchiel. Another version 
of this celebrated journal gives it as Marchially or 
Marchialy. The possession at this age of such an educa- 
tion, such an influence, relations so important that it was 
wise to keep his capture and the place of his concealment 
a secret, leads us to think that he must have been of noble 
extraction. It has already been stated that he was a 
Lorranian. The most ancient and distinguished families 
in Lorraine at this period were those of the Armorses or 
Harmorses, of the Marcheuilie, of Mars La Tour, of 
Malatour, of Mareschals. Moreover, they were allied 
among themselves by numerous intermarriages and the 
younger sons of those families frequently bore the titles 
of one and the arms of another. The persons among 
them who correspond to the description as given by 
Louvois and by St. Mars are not wanting. The only 
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link in the proof that is wanting is that which would 
clearly trace the iron mask to a particular member of 
one of these families. It is, however, perfectly natural 
that after a lapse of two centuries we should be unable 
to find such a link. They were all, doubtless, impov- 
erished by the wars of the Duke of Lorraine, and must 
have joined in their sovereign’s hatred of France and the 
French. The prisoner’s name as given in the register of 
the Bastile was probably misspelled by an illiterate lieu- 
tenant. The stories of Voltaire and others are easily 
refuted, or else rest on a very small foundation. The 
mask the prisoner wore was not, as has been stated, of 
iron, which it would have been impossible to have worn 
for any length of time, but was made of black velvet, 
strengthened with whalebone and fastened behind by a 
small padlock. 

The theory we have just given has lately been asserted 
and fully proved by extracts from the French archives in 
a voluminous work entitled “La Vérité sur le Masque de 
Fer.” Mr. Jung, its author, is an officer in the state depart- 
ment, in Paris, and, having had every opportunity of 
searching the public documents on the subject, has prob- 
bably presented the true theory of the iron mask. None 
other, at least, is capable of proof. It may seem strange 
that a person of no greater importance than De Mareschal 
should have been the object of the precautions which dis- 
tinguished the captivity of this unfortunate prisoner. 
Allowance must be made for the false lights that have 
been thrown upon his fate by exaggeration and by pure 
fiction. Voltaire’s assertions with regard to the prisoner’s 
treatment are fully disproved by the King’s commands. 
St. Mars wrote to ascertain what treatment his prisoner 
should receive. Louis XIVth replied, “ You will treat 
him severely in order that he may have nothing to render 
life agreeable, and will only give him such things as are 
absolutely necessary.” His case is not unparalleled. The 
records of the Bastile show that even as late as 1711 
another unknown person was incarcerated there. He was 
carefully guarded, and on his death was buried with 
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profound secrecy. Louis XIVth loved rather to torture 
than to kill his enemies. A priest who entered the Bas. 
tile in 1686 died there after an imprisonment of 36 years, 
Neither his crime nor that of Lemiére, who was guarded 
for 30 years or more, was ever known. In view of these 
and kindred cases of imprisonment, it is not strange that 
Louis XI Vth and such a minister as Louvois should doom 
De Mareschal to perpetual imprisonment, and decree that 
no man should from thenceforth hear his story or even 
look on his face. Resentment called aloud for his destruc- 
tion, and policy concurred in the demand. The sentence 
pronounced under these impulses was not likely to be 
revoked or essentially mitigated. The expedients used 
to carry out this design, if we confine our attention to 
those authentically recorded, were not, as we have before 
intimated, more complicated or more elaborate than the 
service required, and even if they were so, the history of 
state prisons will supply many other instances of fantastic 


and curious precautions, harassing alike to captive and to 
keeper, and adopted from mere refinement of cruelty. 
Such, then, is the true story of the iron mask, a story no 
longer romantic or mysterious, but still of great interest 
and worthy of historical remembrance as a feature of the 
time to which it belongs. J. W. B. 
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ATTUNED. 


Who would his life most tuneful find, 
Or hear sweet nature’s song ascend, 
Of perfect praise, must thereto lend 

A perfect rhythm of the mind. 


He best finds out those changeless laws 
Availing in the world of sense, 
Who renders first, obedience ; 

Nor lawless, seeks to guess a cause. 


God’s truth he earliest shall learn, 
Who, quickened with a firm belief,— 
Not predeterminately deaf,— 

A mind attuned to Reason turns. 


He manifests a love most deep, 
Whose ever-sympathetic voice 
Accords with theirs who do rejoice, 

Yet is attuned with theirs who weep. 
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AN AGE OF ART. 


ANY a man, dissatisfied with the present, has ear- 

nestly wished that destiny had placed him in some 
century other than his own, but none more justly than he 
whose love for art turns wistfully to the days of Angelo 
and Raphael. For, in a life of common length, opening 
in the last half of the fifteenth century, might have been 
seen Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Giorgione, 
Titian and Angelo, and in them all of the world’s paint- 
ing, all its sculpture. With the fulfillment of one more 
wish the dream of happiness would be complete. To 
have lived in Florence in that age was to have been 
doubly blessed, for there the greatest of all the masters 
made their home. In the city’s Baptistery, a church that 
already numbered its years by centuries when Dante trod 
its aisles, is seen to-day an inscription proclaiming that 
it shall stand until the judgment. Whether the church 
stand or fall, the proud Florentine boast is most deeply 
true of the art and artists of that age which at once gave 
to this church its doors of bronze, and to the world Ghi- 
berti. The influence of that art may well be bounded by 
the judgment day, since no other limit can it have. 

The question is old and puzzling, why, at certain times, 
appears a constellation of the brightest lights in literature, 
art or science, while immediately before and after the 
darkness seems unabated ;—why there should be such 
epochs as the Augustan, the Elizabethan age and this age 
of art. Especially strange does it seem to one looking at 
results without their causes. He must learn that there is 
no such thing as meteoric culture and perfection, culture 
mature without preceding growth, and dead without first 
decaying. Lanzi says, “ The age is always influenced by 
certain principles universally adopted, which happen at a 
particular period to be the most just and accurate of their 
kind, and produce in that age some supereminent pro- 
fessors and a number of good ones.” Yet he was not 
fully satisfied with his own explanation. There may be no 
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general principle showing why, at such times, there 
should be so many great men, yet there can always be 
traced an antecedent progress of which some would be 
the inevitable result. 

Previous to the thirteenth century, painting in Italy 
was very crude. Art hardly merited admiration judging 
it by its works, for in them there was little beauty. Pic- 
tures of saints, as if copied from models of wood, pictures 
of our Lord, stiff and meaningless, pictures of the Ma- 
donna crowned, in vain attempt to endow her with queenly 
majesty,—all were hard and expressionless. The pictures 
of that period in the “ Jarves Collection” prove how 
thoroughly uninteresting those paintings were, and how 
little emotion they were capable of inspiring. Few but 
connoisseurs care to look at them more than cursorily, for 
oddity soon loses its attractiveness and one becomes 
weary of the dull sameness. But brighter days for art 
were dawning, the days of Cimabue and Giotto. Very 
different are the degrees of honor ascribed to Cimabue by 
the art writers, yet all unite in praising him highly. 
Whether he gave the “ first light to the art of painting” 
or not, he surely assisted materially in its progress. His 
figures with ill-drawn hands and feet were but little bet- 
ter than those of his predecessors, but there was meaning 
in their attitudes and expression in their faces. No slight 
advance, for, as Taine says, “ An expression, even when a 
feeble one, is it not a miraculous thing, like the first con- 
fused stammerings of a mute on suddenly recovering his 
speech?” No wonder that the art-loving Florentines 
were enraptured with his pictures, but they were soon to 
see those of far greater beauty, for Giotto, even when the 
pupil of Cimabue, was yet the master. His contribution 
to progress was the study of nature, a gift well worthy of 
his genius. Before him, artists had rarely painted from 
living models, and had cared little that their figures 
should be true to life. Yet it is said that his copying of 
nature, although extravagantly praised by his contempo- 
raries, was more apparent in the intention than in the 
execution. Superior as was his art, it fell far short of 
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perfection, for it was narrow. It had hardly dawned 
upon the minds of Giotto and his contemporaries that 
there was beauty in the perfect representation of beautiful 
physical forms. They valued forms merely as the means 
of expressing religious ideas, and, so long as this was the 
controlling spirit, there could be but little progress. 

Giotto was master until, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, came Donatello, Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, and, a 
few years later, Massaccio. Distinguished in architecture 
and sculpture as well as in painting, they were the first 
to declare their independence of all restraint, both in the 
choice of subjects and in the manner of treating them, and 
art at last was free. The immortal gates of Ghiberti, 
Brunelleschi’s dome in Florence, and the paintings of 
Massaccio prove the wonder of their skill as well as the 
beauty of their conception. In our college gallery we 
care little for the early paintings in our admiration of the 
Ghiberti casts. Yet it has been said that these four were 
only master-workmen. The love which the earlier 
painters felt for ideal forms and symbols was vanishing. 
In their imitation of life these later artists carried realism 
so far that, failing to idealize, they became mere artisans. 
Vasari says, truly, “Nature has no voice except that 
which man breathes into her out of his mind.” So Nature 
in art was dumb, and waiting for a voice, but she had not 
long to wait. Leonardo, Angelo and Raphael came, and 
she was eloquent. 

It was a memorable autumn in Florence, that autumn 
of 1504, when these three were there. Leonardo, over 
fifty, in the height of his glory, acknowledged the finest 
living painter; Michael Angelo, about thirty, burning to 
rival the greatest; and Raphael, still a boy, with a boy’s 
reverence for the two masters. Inno one city, in any 
age, was there ever found a greater three in art, and yet 
they were only the chief of a long line of painters who 
had lived in Florence, and, from the days of Giotto, had 
made it above other cities the home of art. 


What was Florence that it should be so favored? A 
little inland city, from its earliest history again and again 
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the scene of civil strife. In the older days it would have 
been called the beloved of the gods; but we, in our en 
lightenment, having lost the poetic faith that loved to see 
the divine in all that was not plain, seek for natural causes. 
The secret of Florence’s glory was its freedom and the 
patriotism of its citizens. However bitter the hostility 
of parties, however deadly enemies Florentines might be, 
all was forgotten if for the interest of their city. Its glory 
was the aim of every strife, and in comparison all else 
was naught. 

The many-sidedness of the Florentine character is 
given as a supplemental reason for the city’s greatness. 
There was no narrow-mindedness, but large and expan- 
sive feeling, and an appreciation of the noble and the 
beautiful in whatever way manifested. Time, too, has 
been kind to Florence. It is one of the few cities not now 
reposing on the ruins of its former splendor. _ Its finest 
buildings are yet standing. When travelers tell us that 
even now “there is an irresistible charm about the place, 
that other cities may please, but Florence alone can win 
enduring love,” we can dream of its surpassing beauty in 
the days of the three great artists, when the glory of the 
city was at its height. If our own dreams are feeble, 
“ Romola”’ is a most fascinating picture of Florentine life 
at that time. Grace of action, refinement of thought and 
word, respect for scholarship, admiration and love for art, 
and, above all, devotion to the city, are characteristics. 
The pretty contadina, the gruff but kind old painter, the 
literary barber, the stately gonfalonier, the blind “ Bardo,” 
whose learning was his life, the saintly “ Madonna Ro- 
mola,” are characters. 

Florence was a mercantile city, but its merchants were 
such cultured citizens that in guilds they gave hundreds 
of thousands for works of art to adorn the churches of 
their city. Such liberality belonged to the age and toa 
people whose taste was so highly cultivated that artists, 
weary of the ceaseless praises of other cities, longed for 
its discriminating judgment. 

It seems to be a natural provision that each country, in 
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every age, shall produce some one man who shall be the 
consummation of whatever there is in it grand and good, 
or, at least, shall be the living type of its knowledge and 
its culture of thought and feeling. If the principle can 
be so narrowed, Leonardo da Vinci was the Florence of 
histime. Rarely is the saying, “ The gods do not give 
everything to one man,” so nearly proved untrue. Of 
noble parentage, wealthy, remarkable for beauty of face 
and figure, strong as a giant, a thorough courtier, with 
fine conversational ability, and, above all, an intellect so 
exhaustless in its resources that it has been the wonder of 
men ever since; inventor, engineer, architect, scientist, 
anatomist,—and musician, poet and sculptor, he is best 
known as a painter merely because to painting he devoted 
alittle more of his genius. When such a man painted 
there was reason for expecting no ordinary works. He 
fully answered the expectation, for he was in many ways 
the teacher of Angelo and Raphael, and has left a name 
forever among the few supreme artists. Jarves says: 
“After the advent of Christianity, men’s conceptions 
transcended their forces, and the ambition of the spirit 
no longer took into account the limitations of the body.” 
Of Da Vinci this was pre-eminently true, being at once 
his highest glory and greatest misfortune. They are 
noble who are always striving for something higher than 
they can accomplish, but are not as successful as those 
whose aims and powers are more nearly equal. Da Vinci 
could never satisfy himself. To others his works seemed 
perfect; to him they were ever crude. He began much 
and left much unfinished. ‘A faded fresco on a broken 
plaster wall, a few fair canvases, a treatise or two, and 
one short philosophical poem.” 

While he was painting his wonderful “ Last Supper” in 
the monastery of Santa Maria at Milan, he sometimes 
passed a half day before the picture in which he added 
nothing, seeming totally idle and merely dreaming. The 
Prior, impatient at the delay, after vainly entreating the 
dreamer to hasten, appealed to the Duke. Leonardo was 
summoned before him, and to the question why he de- 
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layed, replied that he yet lacked for his picture two heads 
—those of Christ and his betrayer; that, as he could hope 
for no human model for the divine beauty of the one or 
the surpassing wickedness of the other, he must wait un- 
til his imagination could form for them fitting conceptions, 
A story, whether true or not, characteristic of the whole 
life of Da Vinci, a ceaseless waiting, longing, striving for 
the impossible, the full embodiment of his own dreams of 
grace and beauty. 

A striking advantage of Da Vinci and the artists of his 
time over the earlier masters was their freedom in the 
choice of subjects. Since the days of Massaccio this free- 
dom had been increasing. Before that time, the sameness 
of the subjects was remarkable. Almost without excep- 
tion they were figure-pieces of a religious nature. From 
this exclusive painting of figures artists did not escape 
until much later, but their subjects were no longer all 
religious. There is a beautiful explanation of this ancient 
devotion to figure-painting given by Jarves: ‘“‘ The Greeks 
and Italians sought to elevate their spheres of action and 
feeling into the unseen world. Their perpetual theme has 
been the human soul, and their constant model the human 
figure.” 

In that consecration of art to religion, so complete that 
critics say that all the earlier artists are included in the 
two classes of those who characterize religion under its 
dramatic and its contemplative aspect, there was some- 
thing noble and fitting. They were worthy of each 
other. The most beautiful conceptions and dreams that 
artists ever had have been the inspirations of religion. 
But religion in the early days was the Church, narrow 
and bigoted. Its slave could not be otherwise. When 
any departure from established ways was heresy, and any 
new idea was dangerous, when priests could hardly hurl 
anathemas enough upon him who dared to oppose them, 
is it strange that art was stereotyped? 

Yet, bigoted and corrupt as was much of religion in 
those days, in them there lived some of the noblest Chris- 
tians of all time, pure, devout, with hearts overflowing 
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with love to God and man, men whom all after ages have 
called blessed. This spirit could not fail of expression in 
art. Some of those early pictures seem to breathe adora- 
tion and love for God, and, through all the centuries since, 
have been a silent prayer. By some of the artist-monks 
the dignity and responsibility of their work was most 
highly exalted. Painting was even an act of religion. 
In the quiet of their monasteries, shut out from the world 
and alone with God, the noblest spirits among them 
dreaming continually of the unseen, it is not strange that 
to the souls of some holy poets and artists the invisible was 
more real than what they saw. So, ofttimes, the artist 
felt that it was an awful thing to paint sacred scenes, and 
to be done only with the divine blessing, and not without 
devout preparation of his soul. Very quaint, yet not 
without a lesson for us in our careless treatment of holy 
things, are the stories of their devotion. If Dalmasio 
was to paint the Virgin, he must render himself less un- 
worthy by fasting, receiving absolution and partaking of 
the Eucharist. We can see the saintly Fra Angelico on 
his knees, painting our Lord and his crucifixion amid 
floods of tears. This enthusiasm and his simple faith that 
his pictures were what they were by the will of God, and 
must not be retouched, may have been childish, yet we 
cannot smile, or do less than reverence him as he kneels. 
Art and religion were mutual helpers. Than this, art 
could have had no higher glory. If she were to serve 
any mistress, no other could she have found so able to 
enlarge and ennoble her: but any slavery is dwarfing, so 
she failed of her full stature until she became free. 

Never since has the position of artists been the same as 
in the days of the three masters. Loved, admired, almost 
reverenced, they were a favored class, while to the most 
illustrious of them there could scarcely be given enough 
of honor. On familiar terms with royalty, the idols of 
the people, they were then what orators and generals are 
now. The progress of a great painting was anxiously 
watched, and its completion was an event so well worthy 
of celebration, that eager throngs steadily passed in to 
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see it. When Michael Angelo was painting in the Sistine 
Chapel, the Pope could not restrain his impatience, and 
the artist, at the utmost inconvenience, was obliged to 
remove the scaffolding, that the Holy Father might look 
upon the half-finished frescoes. The people by their sym- 
pathy aided the artists. The boldest schemes, the wildest 
fancies, were never met with coldness; there was admira- 
tion and sympathy if actual help were impossible. In 
Florence, a grandeur of thought and feeling marked the 
age, revealing itself in the conceptions of an Angelo and 
the zeal of a Savanarola. Men’s thoughts were often 
startling in their daring. Some of Leonardo’s schemes 
were bold almost to impossibility. At what other time 
could a Domenico Ghirlandajo have longed for permission 
to paint in fresco the entire walls of Florence? Though, 
as there always must be, there was much rivalry among 
the artists, yet some of them did deeds of generosity that 
will be remembered to their glory. When the Baptistery 
was to receive its gates of bronze, Donatello, Brunelleschi 
and Ghiberti earnestly competed for the honor of design- 
ing them. Ghiberti was young ; the others were acknowl- 
edged masters. But, when they saw his designs, jealousy 
was overcome by their love for art and homage to genius, 
and they nobly preferred him to themselves. So the three 
won enduring honor. 

The fact is plain that artists hold a far different position 
now, but the reason is given that they themselves have 
not the same devotion to their art. In one of the streets 
of the old city Antwerp, not many years ago, ofttimes 
there broke forth upon the night-air music of such wild 
melody that some who listened crossed themselves for 
fear. The weird strains had fitting birthplace, a den so 
small that he who lived there could never stand erect, so 
cold in winter that his beard froze to the wall, as he lay 
upon his wretched bed. Who was he? Antoine Wiertz, 
only an artist. Born in a little town upon the Meuse, 
amid the miseries of poverty, surrounded by privation ol 
every kind, he looked high above it all, and consecrated 
his life to art. A boy of fourteen, he set out on a pil- 
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grimage to Antwerp, the birthplace of Rubens, carrying 
with him a deep reverence for the master whose very 
name he had learned to love. And there for years he 
buried himself, painting all day, and at night studying or 
filling his den with that strange music. Want, trouble 
and pain were his attendants. Did he fail in love for his 
art? He refused to sell his pictures, saying, “Keep your 
gold, it is death to the artist.” What did Florentine ever 
do grander in its devotion? So he battled on, until, in 
Italy, he gave to the world his masterpiece that shall ever 
make his name a glory. When the end came, and on his 
death-bed, wearied by physical agony, he murmured in 
his delirium, ‘‘ The beautiful skies, the beautiful skies,” 
may we not believe that he then saw nobler pictures than 
he had ever painted, and more glorious visions than his 
dreams had ever brought him? The peace denied on 
earth he found in death. 

Perhaps, a man who through all his years of wretched- 
ness knew no other love than that for art, no other aim 


nor hope than to paint a picture worthy of his master; a 
man whose ambition was realized, so that his “‘ Patrocles”’ 
loses nothing in comparison with Rubens’ finest paintings, 
deserved nothing more of the world than life and death 
ina hovel. Yet Florence in her golden days would have 
thought otherwise. c tC. 


THAT VEIL. 


’Neath my window daily trips 
A maid demure and coy— 

Never heeds the tender signs 
Which I may employ. 


Looking neither right nor left, 
Straight she hastes along, 

With no side coquettish glance— 
Seems to think it wrong. 
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And a never absent veil 
Hides her smiling face, 
Shutting when she passes by 
Sunshine from the place. 


I have watched and waited oft, 
When the hour drew nigh, 

Just to see if I by chance 
That sweet face might spy. 


But the greedy veil e’er hid 
What I wished to see, 
Growing greener every day 

With its jealousy. 


Till at last when I despaired 
Fortune was more kind, 
And by lucky accident 
Veil was left behind. 


Rosy cheeks and dainty lips, 
Brown eyes downward cast,— 

Nature seemed but half as fair 
After she had passed. 


At that hour to wait her steps 
I shall never fail, 

Hoping that as yesterday 
She'll forget her veil. 


THE NOVELIST THACKERAY. 


HACKERAY and Dickens have been generally rec- 

ognized as the founders of a new school, or, more 
accurately, as the representative minds of the last cycle 
of fiction. That Dickens may possess merit to justify this 
title is not germane to my purpose either to affirm or to 
deny, but Thackeray has but few of those qualities which 
are supposed to support sucha claim. New scenes, study 
in original characters, a text adopted from some crying 
abuse in law or morality, novelty in plot and dramatic 
action, none of these does he possess to an eminent degree. 
He was a man of great and eccentric intellect, but, broad 
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and healthful as his mind was, its inclination was rather 
intensive than extensive. He applied his powers in the 
production of essays upon social life, from a necessary 
amount of plot and character termed novels of society, 
by no means an exhaustive definition. The attraction ot 
his novels lies in their great perceptive power, that reveals 
an element of originality in a trite subject. He is origi- 
nal because he is not commonplace. He is peculiar be- 
cause he treats of actual society, that has changed radi- 
cally since the last century, and will vary as radically in 
the future. He may be termed the founder of a new 
school, because he possesses little in common with his 
predecessors, and his claim may be disputed for the very 
pertinent reason that his contemporaries and successors 
are as far different as the same general period in fiction 
will admit. 

Thackeray wrote much as Bonaparte fought,—“ beyond 
the rules,” and, if he is criticised by this Procustean 
theory of unity, development of plot and creative power, 
it is not a fair mode of measurement. We are too prone 
to criticise universally by an accepted standard than to 
use our judgment in the application. The rule cannot 
govern the exception. If we use this canon alone in our 
estimation of Thackeray, the fundamental secret of his 
success is lost. His originality, or, in a word, his strength 
is gained from the weakness of the remainder of novelists, 
a relative rather than positive vigor. 

Thackeray had his purpose clearly defined. His fiction 
was to be the exponent of society life and of common- 
place life at that. Garish plot, tawdry socialism, plati- 
tudes in large type, he would have none of them; and, 
while the legion of easy writers floated with the current 
of mysterious plot or burlesque character, the marvelous 
or the transcendental, he turned his face and buffeted 
against the stream. 

To this self-imposed task Thackeray brought a peculiar 
style, keen power of mental analysis, humor, poignant 
wit, unrivalled penetration, irony, and a hearty contempt 
for the conventional system of society. He attempted to 
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exonerate the Publican by condemning the Pharisee. He 
did not attempt to dazzle by diversity of genius and facil- 
ity of mind as much as to convince by perspicuity and 
finish. He never wrote for the Sneerwells or the Puffs. 
Whatever defect may be discovered in his writings they 
are uniformly natural. Hundreds of women to-day are 
striving with the same object in view as that which influ- 
enced Becky Sharpe, and with as much unscrupulousness 
and concentration. “The History of Pendennis” is the 
chronicle of many more lives than we imagine. Beyond 
this, then, is originality in treatment, the dissection of 
every action and insight into every motive, that causes 
the truth to appear stranger than the fiction itself. 

The characters are those we may have met or may 
meet to-day or to-morrow. Single sentiments, particular 
opinions, he may share with many; but the novel com- 
plete, shapely, harmonious, is of the one head and heart. 
Plot is simply rough hewn at first; its development ap- 
pears to come often as an afterthought, and then as the 
instrument rather than the agent. He first conceived his 
characters, and his plot followed from the association of 
such characters in successive situations. In other words, 
his plot was completely subordinate to his dramatis persone 
and served as a means of introduction. His works abound 
in incident apparently trivial, but they are the necessary 
complement of the lack of dramatic action. The plot, 
indeed, is often of so little comparative importance or so 
lightly dwelt upon as to escape observation. Who con- 
siders that the whole key to “ Vanity Fair”’ lies in the 
bouquet with the concealed note that was given by George 
Osborn to Becky Sharpe at the ball in Brusselles ? 

His great dread of sensationalism prevented him from 
any bolder attempts. We cannot but admit he lacked 
concentration. His novels are never excuses for essays 
upon any single theme or passion. In this respect he will 
be found at variance with his contemporaries. Dickens 
saw the Court of Chancery with its endless quantity of 
red tape, and his protest assumed the form of “ Bleak 
House.” No man sympathized with the school-boy more 
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than Thackeray, yet there would have been a caucus of 
Yorkshire school masters over, his version of “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” One crusades against mad-houses, another 
against unjust law. Thackeray is precluded from all this 
by his compass and his purpose. 

Dramatic action is a necessary adjunct of such fiction 
as his contemporaries have written, but Thackeray says, 
I will attack Cant, Affectation, Hypocrisy, in whatever 
degree or guise it appears, so long as it comes naturally 
within my province. But he does not treat of the result 
of a perverse or vicious action as much as he dissects the 
character that prompts such action; he strikes at the 
causes rather than the effect. His novels are restricted 
to the same general grade in society. He only portrays 
low life in its relation with the upper or the middle classes. 
We are at home at Brooks’ and White’s, Tunbridge Wells 
or Baden-Baden. If we are brought in contact with pov- 
erty, it presents its best phases. Vice has its most attrac- 
tive dress because so it is the least objectionable. If we 
are brought in contact with low life or vulgar locality, we 
go rather as Haroun al Raschid than as Henry Fielding. 
We are whisked away from the Fleet Prison before we 
can view the wretchedness or the squalor. Thackeray 
portrays sorrow without adding external horror or mis- 
fortune to pure pathos. He satirizes without first descend- 
ing to burlesque. There is nothing incongruous. Unity he 
possesses to an eminent degree. Neither does he create 
a character from some abstract idea, or to represent the 
morbid excess of a single characteristic. For instance, 
almost every celebrated character of Dickens comes 
within the definition of burlesque. People of the world 
approximate but they never possess such broad individ- 
uality. Dickens wishes to illustrate Hypocrisy or false 
Philanthropy, and, while it may be admitted that Uriah 
Heep or Pecksniff are admirably delineated, we must allow 
such people are never seen outside of “ Nicholas Nick- 
leby ” or “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Thackeray conveys his 
lesson rather in the character and action of natural types 
than in exaggeration. The one method may possess all 
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the force and vigor of a cartoon, while the other may be 
compared to the delicate etching. A comparison in which 
the etching possesses the greater value because it is char- 
acterized with the greater precision. Thackeray once 
remarked at a public reception, ‘“‘ How happy I should be 
had I not all these people to put in my next book.” We 
do not naturally meet with monstrosities in either extreme 
of the moral scale. His books became such an intellec. 
tual reality to him that he rarely interested himself but in 
those characters he really liked. The young prodigal, 
the saffron-colored Indian nabob, the laced, solemn old 
Cataline of the regency, the old roué, the Bohemian, man 
of letters, painter, all these he has drawn for us over and 
over again. The Church has afforded a congenial sphere, 
the fox-hunting curate, the gambling chaplain of Swift's 
time, half jockey, half clergyman, are met with again and 
again. Gossip and small talk appears as it really is. It 
does not strike us as most of the conversational passages 
of many modern writers, as a specimen of how well they 
might have accomplished them. His dramatis persone, 
then, were commonplace enough, as he said, “ I have no 
head above my eyes.” They are the result of his daily 
observations, and their truth is recognized not by his 
analysis, searching and just as it is, but by the trivial char- 
acteristics that preserve and mark their naturalness. It is 
a mooted question whether it is more praiseworthy to add 
component parts unnoticed in familiar types or to create 
unnatural character. It certainly seems to be the greater 
evidence of pure mental strength to discover repulsive 
features incidental to natural character rather than delin- 
eate anomalous character for the same purpose. The 
effect produced by the two methods is as different as the 
methods themselves. The former influences our judg- 
ment, the latter gratifies our fancy. The one possesses 
the greater truth, the other the greater fascination. Orig- 
inality can be discovered in either the one or the other, 
but in the one originality lies in the very fact of the cre- 
ation, in the other in the manner of analysis. He never 
attempts either to make his treatment of nature of first 
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importance or to strengthen the unity of his picture by a 
connection between the animate and inanimate. Dickens, 
a fair representative of the opposite school, carried his 
ideas about with him and gradually matured them. 
Thackeray found one trait in this man, another in a totally 
different one, but his whole creation is a harmonious one. 
A very simple fact will illustrate the difference. We have 
been told that the solitary walks of Dickens were devoted 
to mental toil, while the sentence of Thackeray quoted in 
this article is a proof that he sought business as well as 
pleasure in social life. Love, the touchstone of the novel- 
ist, lacks much of its wonted poetry in the works of 
Thackeray. There are homely facts; the housemaid to 
be paid, meat to be purchased and sober items of pounds 
and shillings that go hand in hand with his sentiment. 
Marriage to him is too serious a move in life to be made 
the culmination of moonlight walks or star-gazings. 

He has displayed more erudition and intimate acquain- 
tance with general literature than the majority of authors. 
Especially the familiarity with the earlier days of the 
Georges and Anne evinced him as no mean student of 
History. Without assumption of pedantry, the allusions 
throughout his books to the classical authors and his 
use of classical quotations are very noticeable for their 
their eminent taste. A strictly historical novel he never 
produced, and his historical characters, as Wolfe or Wash- 
ington, have rather been sketched in outline than carefully 
studied. 

Thackeray was more inclined to humor than to wit. 
Not for the reason that the province of humor is of longer 
duration or demands an inferior talent, but rather, while 
humor is of the mind and the heart, wit is the offspring 
of the brain. He has his purpose too clearly in view to 
devote himself to humor in his novels as completely as in 
his lighter sketches, but when he makes the attempt he 
excels in his delineation of the natural humorous char- 
acter. Who does not recall honest Jack Costigan? The 
oddity, the incongruity in affairs and in men, in practice 
or in pretense, he detects with great skill, but we are 
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always reminded ‘that even the cap and bells are not 
donned for our amusement alone. ‘“ His wit embellishes, 
his humor instructs, but both bear the same relation to 
his serious genius that the mere lambent sheet lightning 
playing under the edge of the summer cloud does to 
the electric death spark hid in its womb.” 

The distinguishing element of humor, pathos, he pos- 
sessed to no mean degree. Perhaps Thackeray’s keen 
sense of satire prevented him from too frequent indul- 
gence in its use. Certainly, as he grew advanced in years, 
he threw off the restraint in this respect that weakened 
his earlier efforts, but, careful as he is lest he should relax 
any of that stoical indifference toward any undue sym- 
pathy for human nature, nevertheless it springs out here 
and there unnoticed by his vigilant mind. There is a vein 
of sadness like a strain of pathetic music that accompanies 
his writings; the noisy clangor of some passages, the rich 
color here and there, the gayety now and then effulgent 
may, for a time, conceal it, but it lasts and lingers with 
us when the rest has died away. Retrospection in his 
novels is marvelously pathetic. Perhaps it was unfortu- 
nate that Thackeray’s earliest efforts were in satire. It 
was, of course, perfectly natural that at first he should 
persevere in his line of success, but, as he grew conscious 
of other powers, he abandoned satire as the basis of his 
fiction, and much of the satirical character disappeared. 
At times his censure was unsparingly and _ persistently 
brutal. Every motive, every action, every opinion even 
contrary to his own he lashes with undue severity. It is 
his most frequent and hence his favorite weapon. The 
mere ability for ridicule is not in itself an index of any 
high order of intellect. It is susceptible of cultivation. 
Beyond this satire cannot be greatly admired when one 
chooses his own theme as Thackeray did. But the knowl- 
edge when to apply censure and the method of application 
is a talent of itself. Thackeray possessed this. But his 
satire was ih itself of too morbid a quality. He seems to 
fear lest we should believe any action either of unselfish 
or laudable origin. He certainly abused his talent, but 
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there may rest some plausible excuse in the fact that he 
appears unaware of its merciless character, and constant 
use had taught him to forget the bitterness of its sting. 

In addition to all this, Thackeray has been charged 
with cynicism, a much graver accusation, but one which 
permits indulgence should he be judged guilty of the 
charge. I do not think he was a cynic, although it may 
be admitted that every page displays cynicism. He cer- 
tainly is convicted of the charge if judged piecemeal, for 
the scepticism that appears here and there, the spirit that 
nothing is good or true or beautiful, will bear us out in 
the conclusion. But judge him in this manner and you 
criticise him unjustly. There is a germ of evil in every 
good thing. It is the general tone, the whole production 
from which we should draw our deduction. If, then, the 
prevailing spirit be that of Diogenes, we may be justified 
in terming him cynical, not otherwise. I do not think 
this is the general tenor of Thackeray’s works. If he be 
severe or satirical, it is because that he cannot but be true 
enough to condemn that, in his opinion, worthy of cen- 
sure. But he that is truly a cynic at heart, has no belief 
in humanity, no love for his fellow, nor credits society (in 
his opinion a sham, a mockery) capable of reformation. 
Either Thackeray was not a cynic in conscience, or his 
attempted reform was, in his own estimation, a myth or a 
vision. 

The variety of his style is, of course, to some degree, 
dependent upon the subject matter, and, taking into con- 
sideration the similarity of his themes, the diversity of 
treatment is worthy of all praise. There is nothing forced, 
nothing unnatural. He is remarkable both for his copi- 
ousness of diction and variety of expression. Holvever 
verbose, he is rarely ornate. He is chary to use figures 
of rhetoric, and of his unfrequent employment of them 
we must count metaphor as the one most often met with, 
while one may peruse page after page without meeting 
with a single simile or comparison. But with all this 
purity in one direction, he is guilty of great error in his 
expansion of single ideas. Brevity must always add force. 
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Thackeray’s fault is diffuseness. To illustrate,—when 
Newton saw the criminal led to Tyburn, he exclaimed, 
“There is John Newton but for the grace of God.” He 
exhausts the whole idea in a dozen words. Thackeray 
treats the same idea as follows: “I look into my heart and 
think [ am as good as my Lord Mayor and know | am 
as wicked as Tyburn Jack. Give mea chain and a red 
gown and a pudding before me, and I could play the part 
of Alderman very well and sentence Jack after dinner. 
Starve me, keep me from books and honest people, edu- 
cate me to love vice and gin and pleasure, and then put 
me on Hounslow heath with a purse before me and | will 
take it.” The sublimity of Newton is all lost, and, while 
Thackeray may gain in liveliness and reality, he loses 
immeasurably in a special application of so general a 
truth. 

His style, however, is extremely lucid and clear. He 
expresses thoughts and opinions that we have long felt 
conscious of, but of which we lacked the proper medium 
of expression. This, certainly, is one of the severest 
tests of style, a power in which Edmund Burke especially 
excelled. There is a vein of personality that he uses. 
The employment of the pronoun | is a very precarious 
attempt with most writers, but with Thackeray it is used 
with great effect in the vigor it adds to narration, and the 
terms of seeming intimacy established with his reader. 
There is a species of conversational reverie and colloquial 
description that adds greatly to the attraction of his pages. 
Thackeray himself acknowledges that he preaches. He 
certainly is addicted to a peculiar monologue.  Every- 
where throughout his book he is continually stopping to 
moralize on this or that, whatever may have been sug- 
gested to him by his own idea. In this peculiar vein he 
is especially happy. Quaint conceits, odd ideas, unlooked 
for deductions, all take their rise from this phase of his 
character. He has a great power in expressing in those 
little asides, as it were, that we find continually through- 
out his books. But his style gives us the idea of little 
finish ; it is too rapid, too fluent to betray much correction. 
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As a moralist, Thackeray is unexceptionable as far as his 
views upon morals are concerned. He advocates no per- 
nicious idea nor seeks to instill any attractive vice. If he 
follow any philosopher in his code of morals, he most 
closely approaches the ethical theory of Hobbes, who 
believes that every action, either good or bad, is due, pri- 
marily, to self-love and self-interest, a principle ably 
refuted by Coleridge. This certainly seems to be identi- 
cal with his ideas as far as cynicism or satire are con- 
cerned. The sentence quoted in comparison with that of 
Newton’s seems to also convey to us his idea, that all men 
are, by nature, more or less equal; that it is education 
and the want of it that determines the man or the villain. 
But there is so much of an iconoclastic spirit pervading 
his works that the idea of an attempt to belittle every 
quality and to detect pretense in every part of our nature, 
is attached to every sentence of Thackeray. But I do 
not believe such was Thackeray’s intention. He drew 
his pictures vigorously that we might know them clearly 
and well, and shun, not embrace, the frailties of society. 
If we become as gods, knowing good from evil, it is 
taught us that we may see the beauty of the one in the 
ugliness of the other. Of the religious opinions of 
Thackeray his books afford us little clue, but we can at 
least allow that his influence, so far as it was exerted, was 
toward the good, and that his purposes were pure and 
exalted. We must know that he loved virtue from the 
great strength employed in delineating vice. - We know 
little of Thackeray and his private life beyond the remi- 
niscences of his friends and a few words here and there 
can supply. But as much as we do know affords a 
refutation of the erroneous idea so generally prevalent, 
that a man can be known from his productions. In 
place of the harsh, sneering cynic many have imagined, 
we know the good-natured, good-hearted gentleman, 
something of an Epicurean, with very little knowledge 
of practical life outside his books. 

Thackeray lived in two worlds,—the one of his works, 
the other of his actual life. It is of the former that he is 
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only known, and it is in the former he has achieved 
so much, since he has lived there so completely. His 
creations became actual flesh and blood. He toiled with 
them, lived with them and regretted their departure. 
The actual labor he made of the production of his books 
is incidentally revealed in his taste. He liked his novels, as 
he has phrased it, “hot with.”” “ Leather Stocking,” “Count 
Fosco,” “ Major Dalgetty,”’ and the “ Three Guardsmen” 
were especial favorites. He loved the bold, the warlike 
action, and seemed to seek in the exact opposite of his 
own works relaxation from mental toil. He make no 
attempt to conceal his likes and dislikes, his prejudices or 
his partialities. All these he reveals with the niiveté of a 
child. ‘ The more I observe,” he says, “the more I think 
literary men are no abler than any other.” 

He tells us how he looks in the back of a book to see 
whether it ends happily or not, and the great disgust he 
entertains for consumptive heroines, as he terms them. 
We find he was easily pacified, though a man of pets 
and moods and tempers. We read with laughter and a 
feeling deeper than mirth of his riding from his hotel to 
the steamer with his heels out of his carriage window, of 
his cancelling his lecture engagement and suddenly leav- 
ing America because he was attracted by the advertise- 
ment of a steamer’s departure. He knew well the world’s 
opinion and recognized how signally the world erred. 
“ But, if I write a joke myself, I cry; if I write a pathetic 
scene, I am laughing wildly all the time; at least Tomkins 
thinks so—you know I am such a cynic.” 

I fear lest this is more of an eulogy than a criticism, 
but it is almost impossible to know Thackeray without 
praising him. I am also aware how difficult it is to criti- 
cize a man who has written in the present of the present. 
The criticism may be warped by prejudice or partiality, 
on account of his similarity in idea with popular senti- 
ment, or his falling into line with the fashion. It is not 
until personality can be forgotten, until the tastes and 
sentiments of the time in which he has written have 
passed away, until the characters can endure the test of 
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different times and different judgment, and until the false 
code of morals that taboes that man that tells us unwel- 
come truth about ourselves has ceased to exist, that a just 
criticism can be written. 

A. F. J. 


MOLIERE. 


HE age of Louis XIV, so brilliant in the annals of 

French literature, produced in Moliére a comic 
dramatist superior to any of his contemporaries or suc- 
cessors. Concerning his absolute merit there is the 
greatest difference of opinion, such critics as Voltaire and 
Hallam placing him in the same rank with Shakspere, 
while Schlegel and others esteem his comedies little bet- 
ter than farces. Yet even his most bitter detractors can 
hardly deny that he stands at the head of French comic 
dramatists. For this species of composition has not 
flourished in France. Aside from Moliére’s works and a 
few pieces of Voltaire, we find hardly anything worth 
reading in the line of higher comedy: for the vaudevilles 
and operas of the present day, amusing as they sometimes 
are, are hardly to be placed in the same rank with the 
longer dramatic pieces. Moliére, therefore, was both the 
founder and the master of French comedy. 

In him, as in most other great poets, genius developed 
itself in spite of surrounding circumstances. In his early 
youth he conceived a passion for the theater, which, 
though discouraged by his friends, proved irrepressible. 
In the course of time he joined a troop of strolling play- 
ers, and in that capacity traveled from town to town. 
Perhaps this was the foundation of his success ; for if, as 
an eminent writer has maintained, the ill success of com- 
edy among the French be due to a lack of odd characters 
in Paris, a life in the provinces was the best opportunity 
for those studies of human nature which made Moliére so 
famous. 
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After a number of years he returned to Paris, and 
established himself in an important theater, where he 
brought out a couple of plays with fair, but not extraor- 
dinary success. But his third attempt was happier. 
Casting aside the ordinary forms of comedy, he brought 
out a piece in one act, entitled Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
It was constructed contrary to all rule and with very 
little plot; yet it had the elements of his future success. 
It was, in short, a satire. Hesaw that he did not need 
to follow the classic models, but that he must take men 
as they were, and expose to ridicule the follies and vices 
of actual life, as it stood in his day. 

This is what distinguishes his comedies, and makes it 
difficult to compare them with those of others. The best 
English writers of comedy, and Shakspere especially, 
have studied and written to produce pleasure, making 
their characters and situations subordinate to the plot, 
and often introducing so much that is serious as to make 
us doubt whether it is indeed comedy that we are read- 
ing. In Moliére, on the contrary, each piece has a defi- 
nite aim. Some pet vice or folly of the age is chosen for 
ridicule, the characters are drawn from life, and the 
whole play is devoted to the exposure of that fault. The 
characters are often overdrawn, the plot meager, the sit- 
uations forced; the merits of the play as a work of art 
are sometimes impaired: and yet it cannot be doubted 
that this ridicule, so sharp and so effective, was used for 
its highest object in being devoted to the cause of social 
reform. 

It was a lack of appreciation of the poet’s purpose 
which gave rise to many of Schlegel’s criticisms. He 
accuses Moliére of departing from the sphere of high 
comedy in exaggerating his characters for the sake of ludi- 
crous effect, not perceiving that, for making an impression 
upon a popular audience, something of this kind is neces- 
sary. Moliére has used this liberty far less extensively 
than has Dickens in some of his works; and yet no one 
would think of blaming Dickens for not making all his 
personages true to life. 
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And for the same reason it would be unfair to speak of 
any of Moliére’s characters separately without taking 
into account the plays as a whole. It is from their rela- 
tion to the general effect that they become interesting. 
His Tartuffe, taken by himself, is a disagreeable, an 
almost intolerable personage; and yet the poet has so 
contrived the play as to make him appear laughable. In 
most of his prose pieces a criticism of individuals would 
be about as much to the point as a discussion of the char- 
acter of Mr. Pickwick. And in many points it is with 
Dickens, rather than Shakspere or Ben Jonson, that 
Moliére should be compared. 

But his ridicule was not aimlessly expended, to be 
laughed at, but to produce no further effect. On the 
contrary, it was followed by results which are almost 
without a parallel. The affected style of talking attacked 
in Les Précieuses Ridicules was made to appear so absurd 
as to be generally abandoned; and another manifestation 
of the same tendency was stopped by Les Femmes 
Savantes. The coxcombs and the cynics, the physicians 
and the hypocrites, were all most unmercifully ridiculed ; 
and so effective was this outlay of wit that the outward 
reform in these classes, which took place about that time, 
isalmost wholly to be attributed to Moliére. But this 
course of action was not the smoothest, and many of his 
satires came near bringing him into trouble. Especially 
was this the case with regard to Le Tartuffe, an attack 
on the religious impostors of the day. So large a part 
of the religion at that time was hypocrisy that the clergy 
feared as well as resented such an attack, and it was some 
time before he was allowed to play the piece. So many 
enemies did he raise in all quarters, that, had it not been 
for the friendship of the king, he might have had reason 
to fear for his safety. 

His more distinguished pieces are for the most part 
written in verse, and it cannot be denied that they are far 
more elegant and elaborate than his prose works. Yet 
to the majority of English readers the latter seem likely 
to be more entertaining. For the humor is broader and 
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more easily appreciated, and the plays in all respects 
require less study; and, though some of them are not 
worth much, the greater part of them will well repay the 
reader. 

Of his prose works the most widely read is probably 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, a play in which he depicts 
the awkwardness of a Monsieur Jourdain, a low born 
man, in trying to ape the manners of the gentry. The 
whole play is devoted to a succession of extravagances 
caused by his want of tact. His experiences with the 
tutors whom he has engaged to teach him the polite arts 
are particularly entertaining, and in one place there isa 
dialogue between M. Jourdain and a flatterer named 
Covielle, which illustrates the character of the humor as 
well as can be done by any single extract. 


“C.—I was a great friend of your father,—he was a 
most respectable gentleman. M. J.—You knew my father 
as a gentleman? C.—Certainly. M. J.—But there are 
some impudent people who would have me believe that 


he was a merchant. C.—Hea merchant? Mere slander 
—he never was. The only thing was this, that he was 
very obliging, very kind; and, since he had quite a 
knowledge of dry goods, he went everywhere to select 
them, had them brought to his house, and gave them to 
his friends for money. M. J.—I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance, since you show so conclusively that 
my father was a gentleman.” 

Among his other prose works the most important are 
L’Avare and George Dandin, of which the former espe- 
cially is well conceived and entertaining. The rest of 
his pieces in prose consist mainly of attacks on the medi- 
cal profession. From his four or five plays on this subject 
we can get a picture of the physicians of that day which 
is not at all favorable. Ignorant men, yet laying claim to 
great learning; odd in their dress and ways; forevei 
talking about Hippocrates and mixing in with their dis- 
course the little Latin they had picked up,—they formed 
an admirable subject for ridicule. There is a scene in 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui, where Sganarelle, a pretended 
physician, but in reality a poor peasant, comes in to act 
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his part. He isa little embarrassed at first—talks about 
Hippocrates and Aristotle in a non-committal way ; but, 
finding that no one in the room understands Latin, he 
becomes bolder, and whenever he is at a loss what to say, 
triumphantly closes with, “bonus, bona, bonum,” or 
“Quare? Quia substantivus concordat adjectivo,” or 
some barbarous jargon which is not Latin at all. These 
and other similar scenes, though of course greatly exag- 
gerated, show how just a contempt Moliére had for the 
physicians of his day. Nor was his contempt mere affec- 
tation, as is the case with many, but it remained the same, 
in sickness as in health, up to the day of his death. For 
it was in acting one of these plays that he was seized 
with a convulsion, and he died almost as soon as he reached 
home. 

Ever since his death his works have been regarded as 
standards in France, and have been read with interest 
wherever the French language was known. To foreign- 
ers like us they ought to commend themselves especially, 
since on account of their simplicity of style and profuse 
fun, they are remarkably easy reading. And, if any one, 
with the least knowledge of French, will spend an hour 
on Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme or L’Avare, he will find 
himself amply repaid. A. T. H. 


NOTABILIA. 


Towards the end of every term we fancy that almost 
everybody has a feeling of weariness at the regularity 
and monotony of college life. The hard student finds 
more difficulty in concentrated and continued effort; the 
writer’s productions become more vapid and dull than 
usual, and the society man is very apt to vote everything 
and everybody a bore. In such a state of feeling a really 
good play or opera invigorates and refreshes the wearied 
and acts like a tonic on the listless and apathetic. We 
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have been especially fortunate lately in the class of enter- 
tainments at Music Hall. Nilsson, Booth, Salvini and a 
number of lesser luminaries have cheered us with their 
presence, and we hope that next term such entertainments 
will be even more frequent and better supported by 
students, and dispel part of the exwui of the long and 
much-dreaded winter term. 


There are always all kinds of surmises inside and out- 
side of college as to the moral and religious condition of 
students. Now, the moral code of Yale students is sim- 
ple and tolerably well-known, and we are told that it 
does not differ essentially from that of other large com- 
munities of young men. There is a great deal of charity 
among the majority of us for those who are “ fast,” but 
the general voice of the college condemns the vices com- 
mon to young men. But it is extremely difficult to form 
any trustworthy opinion as to the amount of scepticism 
prevalent on account of the reticence of most students 
on religious topics. The truth is that a very large num- 
ber of the most earnest thinkers—men with whom relig- 
ion is not a mere form—go out into the world without 
any clearly-defined and matured religious beliefs. Their 
old faith has crumbled away and new ones have scarcely 
had time to be formed and crystallized. A certain num- 
ber (each one must estimate it for himself) still believe 
implicitly in their old faith; many doubt the tenets of 
their respective creeds, and no inconsiderable number are 
obliged to confess that they entertain serious doubts as to 
some of the vital principles of Christianity. [It seems to 
us, that during the last two years of college life there 
isa great deal of free thinking. Whether this is to be 
deplored or not depends, of course, upon the stand-point 
of the observer. It seems to us that so long as it is 
earnest and manly, it is to be encouraged, and that it is 
so at Yale few will venture to deny. 

Our late foot ball match with the eleven graduates of 
Eton (mostly Cambridge men afterwards, we believe) was 
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interesting and of some value to those desiring to study, 
and develop our American game. There was but little 
glory to be gained, of course, in beating an eleven which 
did not pretend to fairly represent the very best playing 
at Eton, but the knowledge obtained of the Eton game 
by our players was considerable. We do not think, how- 
ever, that it will induce our men to desire more than one 
important change in the rules which have been adopted 
by the Foot Ball Association. Most of the players still 
seem to think that our game is more interesting and 
exciting, from what they can learn, and that it requires 
quite as much skill and endurance. There seems to be a 
very decided opinion, however, that much of the beauty 
of the game is destroyed by the use of the hands and 
arms in striking the ball, and that the rules ought to be 
somewhat modified so as to make the game only /oot ball. 
It isto be hoped that there will be greater enthusiasm for 
the game next season, and that it will be carefully studied 
and improved. 


There seems to bea growing tendency in college to 
give less and less hearty support to the Junior Prom- 
enade, to regard the entertainment with disfavor as a 
sheer waste of money, and to suggest that, like many a 
good old college custom, it be discontinued. Now, it 
seems to us that such a feeling is wrong and foolish. The 
Junior Promenade is one of the few entertainments stu- 
dents give in return for the great hospitality and kindness 
with which they are treated in New Haven. Besides 
this, it is looked upon as a class institution, and it is 
churlish in a man to refuse it his support simply because 
he does not go out in New Haven. We would as soon 
think of a man’s refusing to subscribe to the Yale Navy 
because he does not know how to row. We ought to 
increase the number of our Promenades rather than to 
dispense with any. The present committee ought to be 
heartily supported in their endeavors to make the coming 
Promenade a success. 

20 
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Now that the season for athletic sports has passed by, 
and we begin to look forward to the next summer’s cam- 
paign, it is but proper to say a few words about the posi- 
tion of the Faculty in regard to these sports. Last year 
no encouragement of any kind was given the University 
crew or boating men, the ball nine seemed to be regarded 
with even less favor, while foot ball has never been looked 
upon as a college game, and the twenty have been unable 
to leave college except during vacation. The Faculty 
then plainly showed that they would make little or no 
allowance for boating or ball men. Yet in spite of this 
our boating men gained a great victory for the college, 
and our football season was on the whole successful. 
Now we claim that it is expedient for the Faculty to 
favor all these sports, and to excuse the regular members 
of the crew or nine or twenty from recitations, whenever 
it is absolutely necessary for their practice. We do 
not see why this could not be done even by the most 
conscientious of instructors. The only possible objec- 
tion to be brought against it is the inconvenience to 
the Professors of being obliged to hear a larger number 
of omitted recitations. We admit that this is some sacri- 
fice for our hard-worked Professors and Tutors to make, 
but after all, the increase in the number of omitted reci- 
tations would not be very great, and we think that the 
Faculty as well as students ought to be willing to undergo 
some slight inconvenience when so much may be gained 
for the college by their generosity. Our athletic men do 
not ask that any allowances be made for their bad schol- 
arship, but only that they may be permitted to have, at 
times, more convenient hours for their recitations; and it 
seems as though this could be done without a great sacri- 
fice of personal time or inconvenience on the part of our 
instructors. It is to be hoped that our Faculty will 
finally decide to do this—it is the only favor asked of 
them. Any decided movement of this kind would, with- 
out doubt, meet with the cordial approval of the majority 
of the alumni. 


One of the indications of the success of the graduate 
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department is the number of those interested in the study 
of the Oriental languages and comparative philology. 
The classes in Sanskrit now number, we believe, some 
twelve or fifteen, and are steadily increasing. That an 
ever increasing number of young men can still be found 
in the rush and whirl of American life, willing to devote 
some years after graduation to the most abstruse studies, 
is now an established fact, and shows that the graduate 
department was not founded too soon, as its opponents 
urged. The Oriental Society which meets in New Haven, 
and the learned linguists connected with the college, 
like Profs. Whitney, Van Name, etc., have done much to 
stimulate this study of Oriental literature. The effect of 
the example of this society is seen too in the formation of 
an Oriental Society in New York. It is not surprising 
that a number of graduates were found ready and eager 
to pursue courses in Political Science, Philosophy and 
the Physical Sciences, but that the study of language 
should become so popular, was hardly to be expected. 
Quite a number of the present Senior class have decided 
to pursue courses of study after graduation, and it would 
be well for all who have the time and inclination for fur- 
ther study, to consider the advantages of a year or two 
more of study at New Haven. Those who are compe- 
tent to judge have no hesitation in stating that the advan- 
tages offered by this department for the study of Political 
Science, Oriental Literature and Anglo Saxon, are unsur- 
passed in the country. 


There has been a very amusing discussion lately in the 
weekly papers about the naming of a certain fund to be 
subscribed for the benefit of the Yale Navy. The ques- 
tion is whether this imaginary fund is to be named after 
Capt. Cook, as a slight indication of the gratitude of the 
college for his services, or whether it shall receive the 
title of the “ Bone Fund,” after a certain gentleman, who, 
tradition tells us, fulfilled the duties of “ Commodore” 
with honesty and considerable energy. Of course no 
one has any doubt about which name is most proper, but 
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is not all this talk and disputing about it most absurd, 
since the fund exists only in the brains of the ingenious 
originators of the plan? A boat-house must be built 
early in the spring, and the cost of the land and building 
is estimated at from $12,000 to $15,000. Now, not above 
half of this can be collected from undergraduates, and 
the officers of the navy are very earnest and determined 
to start next year clear of debt. We think then that 
graduates will find an opportunity for the display of their 
generosity in subscribing to this. The annual expenses 
of boating in the college, when managed economically, 
are not so great that they cannot be contributed by under- 
graduates, if we once start free of debt, with a large and 
convenient boat-house. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from Nov. 12 to Dec. 12, a month chiefly notable for having 
in its midst the bright jewel of Thanksgiving holidays. The setting of 
this jewel on one side is bright anticipation of gastronomic ecstacy; on 
the other, slow recovery from the effects of the same. As far as we 
have learned, all, whether the repast was partaken of at the swell Yale 
Club, the high-toned New Haven House or the patriarchal board, are 
doing as well as could be expected. This is true, also, of the per- 
formers and audience at the 


Thanksgiving Fubilee, 


Which was held at Alamni Hall, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 25 
and 26, and which was, on the whole, as successful as any within the 
memory of the oldest undergraduate. To be sure, the Magenta thinks 
that, judging from the oration reprinted in the Courant, the affair 
wasn’t much; but the Magenta does not know Hannibal! A specially 
praiseworthy arrangement was that by which large stores of beans and 
flour were supplied for the sustenance of the audience ; and the impar- 
tiality with which these were distributed marked a welcome abolition of 
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class feeling. ‘The only serious drawback to perfect happiness was the 
scant attendance, which is ever so prejudicial to a hearty, jolly, social 
time. In few places were there more than two layers of humanity, 
whereas the hall would easily accommodate six or eight, and still leave 
ample room for passing up the Freshmen. In fact we noticed several 
of the latter wandering aimlessly around, ill at ease in the comparative 
solitude of their situation. For full programme and criticism of the 
Jubilee, we refer our readers to the “‘ 
may be found a detailed account of 


papers of the day,” where also 


Foot Ball 


Matters and matches. Not even the ‘‘ Virginius misunderstanding ” 
has given rise to half the rumors that foot ball has during the last month, 
For every Wednesday and Saturday matches with Columbia, Princeton 
or Rutgers, have been “‘ arranged”? by the President, Captain, or Mr. 
Cook, and “‘ announced” by the college papers; while the city papers, 
with their usual accuracy as to Yale affairs, have predicted matches on 
all the other days of the week, Sunday barely excepted. But of them 
all, only two have actually taken place: one with a Princeton twenty, 
Saturday, Nov. 15, and the other with an English eleven, mainly Eton- 
Cambridge men, on Saturday, Dec. 6. Of the former we would not 
say much. We don’t think it was much of a game anyhow. It was 
the only game that Yale has played, in which Sherman, ’74, did not 
kick the ball home the first goal; and this fact so demoralized our 
twenty that they let the score stand 3 to o in Princeton’s favor. At 
least that is the most favorable explanation we can make. Possibly 
Princeton’s superior skill had something to do with it. The game with 
our English cousins was decidedly the most enjoyable, both to spectators 
and players, that has yet taken place. It was lively, it was hard fought, 
it was amusing, and Yale won two goals out of three. To be sure the 
Earl of Rosebury did not appear as per programme; but a Viscount 
took his place, and that did nearly as well. Two only of the English- 
men, Messrs. Hanbury and McKerrell, were able to remain and accept 
of the hospitality of the F. B. A. They were taken to Music Hall in 
the evening to hear Salvini play Othello in Shakspeare’s masterpiece, 
David Garrick (we believe we have it straight), after which there was 
a general adjournment to Moriarty’s. Of what passed there, of course 
we outsiders know nothing; but vague rumors have penetrated our edi- 
torial sanctum that speech and song ruled the hour: that ‘though our 
honored Governor was unable to be present, yet his son Gregory was 
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with them ;’ that—golden bucks and—glasses of ale showed ‘ on what 
meat this, our Caesar, fed that he had grown so great ;’ that frequent 
demands on “Mr. Mackerel” were obligingly met with soul-stirring 


songs; and that the whole company unanimously determined that 
** Britain never, never, never, never, never, never-r-r shall be slaves,” 
Speaking of songs naturally suggests the 


Yale Glee Club, 


Which, after rehearsing at the Jubilee, gave three concerts during the 
Thanksgiving holidays. YVhe first, Wednesday evening, in Association 
‘Hall, New York, was a decided success; the audience large and well 
pleased, and the Club doing very well considering their limited practice, 
The ‘ Bag Pipe,” new to a great majority of the audience, was a decided 
hit. It ought to be worked up. The concert Friday evening in Engle- 
wood also passed off well; but not so the matinee “ by special request of 
the ladies” in New York Saturday afternoon. One or two prominent 
members of the Club were absent, one or two more quite late, and this, 
together with the change of programme thereby necessitated, caused the 
concert to hitch most unpleasantly. But the Club present did their 
best ; the ladies, bless em, were, as is their wont at matinees, most in- 
dulgent and willing to be pleased ; and so it was not as bad as it might 
have been, by any means. But do, gentlemen of the Glee Club, aim at 
distinctness of pronunciation if you would not produce unintended 
ludicrous effects. We know of one young lady who convulsed a large 
company Thanksgiving day by telling them what a funny song the 
“Wein Galop” was. ‘‘ Why, they kept singing ‘My Nose! My 
Nose!’”? She thought they were speaking of the influence of the 
** good wein” they called for; but, in fact, the Glee Club are as tem- 
perate as the 


President's Receptions, 


Of which the second was held Monday evening, Dec. 8. Like the first 
one, it was a most enjoyable occasion, and fully accomplished the pur- 
pose of the receptions. The Seniors predominated, of course, but the 
hero of the evening was a graduate of several years’ standing, who dis- 
tinguished himself and furnished a fertile theme of conversation by 
fainting dead away. Several young ladies were ‘‘so sorry they had not 
seen him faint; they had never seen anyone really faint.” A word 
to the wise is sufficient. Great interest has been shown in the 
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Debating Societies 


By those anxious to be able to say the sufficient word in the right way. 
The Scientifics, the Lawyerlings, the Junior Divines and the Senior 
Academics have been discussing and deciding financial, political, scien- 
tific, legal and religious questions at the aggregate rate of four a week. 
Of course they soon came to sigh for other worlds to conquer; and 
this ambitious spirit has already led to a 


Theologico-Senior Match Debate, 


Which took place with great éc/a¢ in the Marquand Chapel, Wedne ~ 
day, Dec. 10. The question discussed was: ‘‘ Resolved, that the early 
settlers of New England were justifiable in not granting religious liberty 


” 


to all Five speakers from the Senior Debating Club maintained the 
affirmative, and five from the Beecher Literary Society used their twelve 
minutes each in attacking the action of the Pilgrim Fathers. The au- 
dience was composed of both sexes, listened with interested attention, 
and constantly increased in size to the very end, when fully one hun- 
dred persons listened to the decision of the question on the weight of 
argument, which was given in favor of the affirmative. The affirmative 
speakers who secured the heartiest applause were Messrs. Bent and 
Whiting, and Prof. Northrop, who also acted as presiding officer and 
judge. The negative speakers honored in like manner were Messrs. 
Oliphant and Beach. The debate was, to a great extent, informal and 
extemporaneous, and brought out the talent for that class of speaking. 
Other match debates will probably be soon arranged, for the Seniors are 
proudly crying ‘‘ Next.” But alas! the next that stares us all in the 
face is 


First Term Examinations, 


Which cause each Freshman class to pray devoutly for ‘‘ strength to 
pass the terrible ordeal before us.” At least that is the way it was put 
when we were Freshmen; but cramming and preparations for skinning 
are more popular with upper class men, The trouble commences to- 
day, Dec. 12, and the last victim will be released Friday, Dec. 19. 
We had intended to offer our readers a chromo-lithograph, double, 
reflex, back-acting, combined examination scheme and skinning paper, 
but our printers recoiled from the magnitude of the affair, and we are 
compelled, instead, to present a few 
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Items, 


“« Trifles light as air.” The college pulpit was occupied Nov. 10 by 
Prof. Harris; Nov. 23, by Dr. Bacon; Nov. 30, by Rev. E. F. Howe, 
59; Dec. 7, by Dr. Woolsey. Interesting anniversary exercises of 
Berkeley Association in College Chapel, Sunday evening, Nov. 16, 
Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, preached the sermon,— 
College catalogues and term bills, both necessary evils, have appeared, 
In each charges soar some, despite the panic. Most of the Seniors 
are well satisfied with their choice of class photographer, though a few 


are convinced that “‘ Warren is no artist. I have sat seven times already, 


‘and he can’t get a decent-looking picture of me.” Of course no one 
dares hint “lack of material.”——-A Cook Boating Fund is proposed, 
and seems in a fair way of being raised. Only a ‘‘ Graduate of ’69” 
wants to call it a “‘ Bone Fund.”——Ullsters are raging with epidemic 
violence; not exactly becoming, you know, but so comfortable.—— 
Junior Promenade will take place Feb. 10. Committee: Avery, 
Beardsley, Carrington, M. Grinnell, D. Jones, F. Jones, Landon, Post, 
E. Smith. Floor Manager, F. Jones. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


During the last month all the classes have been improving the short 
time that remained to prepare for the examinations, which perhaps ex- 
cite more interest and expectation than any except the annuals, To 
the Freshmen it is a new experience, as the examinations are very dif- 
ferent from those for admission. They are a much fairer test of the 
relative scholarship and ability of each individual, and show almost in- 
variably who is to lead the class through its three years’ course, and 
therefore ought to excite more interest in that class, The Juniors are in 
a comparatively easy and comfortable state of mind in reference to these 
examinations, as they have got used to them by this time, and there is still 
hope for those who may be conditioned. With the Seniors it is a matter 
of more importance, as it is probably a decisive indication of the number 
which will graduate ; for most of those who pass this examination success- 
fully will have little trouble in passing those which remain before they 
can obtain the long-wished-for degree. ‘The scheme for the 


Examinations 


Has been announced and posted on the bulletin board. Thev begin 
Monday, Dec. isth, and continue till Friday the igth, the last one 
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being on that morning. There is a rumor that annuals are to be abol- 
ished in this department. If this is true, it will cause universal rejoicing 
among us, even if the term examinations should be made more severe. 
It would save a great deal of hard cramming in warm weather, which 
would be a relief we could all appreciate. At a recent meeting of the 
whole school a committee was selected to take charge of the arrange- 
ments of the 


Sunday Evening Lectures, 


Which have not been resumed this term. The committee intend to 
have them delivered as usual next term, by the Professors of the School 
and others. These lectures supply so evident a need in the school that 
they can hardly be dispensed with. A large majority of the members 
of all the classes thoroughly enjoy and appreciate them as a means of 
instruction and benefit. If subjects of general interest and importance 
not coming properly in any of the regular courses, but still not inappro- 
priate to the day, are selected, they cannot fai] to be well attended. 
They are not designed to take the place of a regular church service, 
but merely to supply a want which every student feels and seeks to sat- 
isfy in some way or another. 


The Class Pictures 


Which have been finished up have given very general satisfaction, but a 
large proportion of the class have been obliged to sit a second time in 
order to get a good likeness. A good deal of difficulty has been expe- 
rienced by the committee in obtaining photographs of the former mem- 
bers of the class who are too far away to come to New Haven to sit 
for their class pictures. The sittings have been delayed and interrupted 
considerably by the stormy and cloudy weather. One member of the 
class, who sat on a stormy day, but got a very good proof, wanted to 
sit again, saying, “‘if he got such a good picture on a stormy day, he 
wanted to see what he could get on a fine day.” ‘The class group will 
not be taken till next spring, as the weather is too cold to sit in the 
open air. 


5. S. 3. cee 


The Sheffield Glee Club still continue to practice assiduously, but 
have not appeared in public yet this term. Prof. Walker’s lectures 
on Constitutional Law are becoming very popular. His recent lecture 

21 
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on the “‘ Causes of the Present Panic” was largely attended by students 
other than the Selects, and many others who did not know that it was 
to be delivered would have been very glad to go. Prof. Clark met 
with a quite serious accident by falling down stairs not long since, and 
has been unable to attend to his recitations for some time. The offi- 
cers of the Sheffield Debating Club for next term are as follows: Fitch, 
’74, President; Page, ’75, Vice President; Lake, ’75, Secretary ; Peirce, 
Browning and Johnson, Executive Committee. At a class meeting 
of ’74, the following additional officers were elected: Historian, 
McGrath ; Statistician, Stillman; Poet, Fitch; Prophet, Wagner. 
W. R. Upham, ’74, and C. H. Stillson, ’75, represented this department 
on the Jubilee committee. Platt, Foote, White and Lynde took part 
in the minstrels. Some Scientific Juniors attempted to pass up a little 
Freshman after the curtain had fallen, thereby making a good deal of 
disturbance. The Freshman gained one of the best seats in the hall by 
his pounding. Sherman and Farren, ’76, were the tallest Freshmen 
passed up. The last reception at President Porter’s was better 
attended by Scientifics than the first one. Head was usher. It is 
rumored that Kennedy, Brownell and Wood, ’75, and Rockwood, ’76, 
are to be members of the University crew. Prof. Agassiz’s illness and 
his consequent inability to lecture here at the time announced, occa- 
sioned considerable disappointment. _His illness is much more serious 
and alarming than was at first supposed. _ His situation is quite critical. 
The Freshmen have not been receiving lectures in Analytics, as 
has been stated so many times, but in Algebra and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry. Considerable ill feeling has been occasioned in the Freshman 
class by the insinuation that it was their class who injured the fence in 


front of North Sheffield Hall. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A book which we can heartily commend to our readers is The Story of the 
Earth and Man: by J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill University, Mon- 
treal. It is simply a narration of what geology teaches as to this earth and 
all thereon, for as far back as we have any knowledge given up to the pres- 
ent time. Commencing with the probable mode of creation, each geologic 
age is taken up in order, its changes and formations described and its vege- 
table and animal life portrayed, until man appears to crown the whole. The 
last two chapters are devoted to a discussion of the Primitive Man, and con- 
tain a comparison between the two theories of his origin, evolution and crea- 
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tion. President Dawson is an earnest believer in the latter; and, it will be 
remembered, delivered an able address on Darwinism at the late session of 
the Evangelical Alliance. The work before us is written in a simple, popu- 
lar way, which makes it very pleasant reading. We know of no better way 
than the perusal of this work to obtain a clear outline view of what geology 
isand teaches. Some twenty wood cuts add greatly to the value of the book. 


Uniform with the well-known Bazar Book of Decorum comes to us the 
Bazar Book of Health ; or, as it is called in some of its chapters, “ Zhe 
Health of the House.” The author has conceived the happy plan of consid- 
ering a house and each of its rooms in their relations to health—physical and 
mental. The divisions are 7he Dwelling; The Nursery; The Bed Room ; 
The Dining Room ; The Parlor; The Library; The Kitchen; and The Sick 
Room. The situation of each is considered ; its furniture and adornments; 
its appliances for special purposes; the operations carried on in each, &c., 
&c. Altogether it is a pleasant and valuable contribution to the important 
work of making our homes healthy and happy. Like nearly all of Harper 
& Bros’. publications, this book and the Story of the Earth have their useful- 
ness greatly enhanced by complete contents table and index. Would that all 
books, save novels, were equally well furnished. 


We confess that we were agreeably disappointed by the perusal of Home 
Nook ; or, The Crown of Duty, by Amanda M. Douglas. Despite its senti- 
mental title, it is a pleasantly told, interesting and healthy story of Ameri- 
can life. The characters are very fairly drawn; their development under 
affliction and self-sacrifice, well portrayed ; and the whole effect satisfactory 
and elevating. The course of the story is steady and strong. It will make 
an unobjectionable Christmas present. 


The Question of Hell: by a Puritan, is a New Haven contribution toward 
the solution of the vexed question of the future state of the wicked. Many 
of our readers will remember that considerable interest was excited in cer- 
tain circles here two or three years ago by the republication by a New Haven 
physician, the Professor in the Medical School, of an English pamphlet 
upholding the theory of the annihilation of the wicked. In the essay before 
us Puritan warmly commends this pamphlet in so far as it renounces and 
denounces the “orthodox” doctrine of eternal torment; but maintains that 
its author has fallen into an equally erroneous belief, in that he has failed to 
perceive and uphold the truth and justice and general loveliness of final uni- 
versal salvation. The book is written with great vigor of expression, but 
that is all we can say in its praise. It is self-confident; it displays little 
learning or research; its arguments are mainly assertions; and while the 
author denies to his opponents Biblical support, he almost ignores the Bible 
in defending Universalism, and evolves its supports from his own self-con- 
sciousness. Universalism needs and has far abler defenders than Puritan, 
Who the latter is we know not; but from the general style of the book, from 
frequent occurrence of such phrases as “a theological whopper,” “ twang the 
harp,” &c., and from its being chopped up into short paragraphs, with start- 
ling head-lines, we should not be surprised to learn that it was written by 
Elder Lutz, and revised by the intellectual department of the New York 
Herald. 
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The character of 3,000 Words: A Pronouncing Handbook of Words often 
Mispronounced, is sufficiently set forth by its title. The book has received 
the hearty approval of high educational authorities ; it is neat, compact and 
cheap ; and if there are any students “’neath the elms of dear old Yale” to 
whom it would not be useful, we have not the pleasure of their acquaintance, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FROM HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Story of Earth and Man. For sale at H. H. Peck’s. pp 
Bazar Book of Health. ” 6 pp. 2 


FROM LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, MASS, 


Home Nook. For sale at H. H. Peck’s. pp. 
3,000 Words. . = pp. 


FROM WILSON & CO., NEW HAVEN. 
Question of Hell. pp. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


There is a lofty high-toned “blood” in one of the western colleges, who 
evidently was not made of ordinary material. A classmate asked him the 
other day: “ Reveréd Sir, why don’t you mingle with us more, I should think 
you would be very lonely.” ‘Oh no,” was the chilling reply, “I always 
enjoy my own society.” Occasionally, however, he condescends and makes 
a call, and an obliging editor gives us a scrap of conversation he happened 
to overhear. Hostess: “ Don’t you like Miss B? I think Miss B. is perfectly 
splendid: I make her my model.” Thus he replies: ‘I hate models, they 
are too good for me (!); they are too far above me ; when I hear a person isa 
model, I am afraid to meet him.” “ But you must acknowledge she is mice.” 
Now listen to him: “I hate nice people; the moment I hear any one is nice 
I have heard enough ; I do not want to have anything to do with nice people.” 
This warm and genial nature sometimes buds into verse, however, and here 
we have a specimen: 


Adown the street, one breaking day, 
. I sawa lamp whose faithful ray 

Had shone, the long night through, 
When other lamps went out. 

I loved that lamp adown the street, 

Because it was to straying feet 
A guide, the dark night through, 
When other lamps went out.—Geyser. 
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Apropos of poetry, there seems to be a dearth of good poets at Yale, and 
with the exception of the really excellent things that always crowd the pages 
of the Lir., very little that is worth reading is written. This must arise from 
the want of cultivation among us of this particular branch of composition. 
All aspirants and men of latent genius in this line will be overjoyed to learn 
that there has been recently published at Oxford, A Poetical Cookery Book, 
which gives “Receipts” for the manufacture of all kinds of verse, from the 
amatory sonnet to the epic. We subjoin two of these: 


“How to make an ordinary Love Poem. Take two large and tender 
human hearts, which match one another perfectly. Arrange these close 
together, but preserve them from actual contact by placing between them 
some cruel barrier. Wound them both in several places, and insert through 
the openings thus made a fine stuffing of wild yearnings, hopeless tender- 
ness, and a general admiration for stars. Then completely cover up one 
heart with a sufficient quantity of chill churchyard mould, which may be 
garnished according to taste with dank waving weeds or tender violets ; and 
promptly break over it the other heart.” 

To make “ An Ocean Dirge.” 

“Take one midnight storm, and one fisherman’s family, which, if the poem 
is to be a real success, should be as large and as hungry as possible, and 
must contain at least one innocent infant. Place this brat in a cradle, with 
the mother singing over it; being careful that the babe be dreaming of angels, 
or else smiling sweetly. Stir the father well up in the storm, until he disap- 
pears.” 

When the merits of this book become known among us, we predict for it 
an immense sale. 


The YALE Lit. had made extensive preparations and laid deep plans to 
carry off the prize offered by the Vassar Miscellany this year, to that college 
periodical who should say the most pretty things about her. But we have 
no patience with flirts, and when these verses were sent us from Po’keepsie, 
with the information that they were picked up in front of the Vassar Gym- 
nasium, we resolved to have none of them. Cruel, heartless coquettes! How 
could you? 

Farewell ! Yes, farewell, in my absence forget, 
That we ’mid the circle of fashion have met ; 
Ay, banish the thought of a deing like me, 
And blot out my name from thy cold memory. 


Farewell then, and mayst thou forget each fond vow 

Once breathed from the /eart that but Joves thee now ; 

Forget, too, our meetings, the words thou hast spoken 

And [look out now!] forget, artful girl, the fond HEART 
THOU HAST BROKEN! 


There’s richness for you! Ye gods, what a climax ! 
This fragment is of another kind, not very poetical, perhaps, but still pas- 
sionate enough to suit the most exacting nature. 


* * * * * * Now honestly, Georgy dear, when you come back after the 
vacation, Iam not going to write you so often. Ask your mother what she 
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thinks about it. Tell me what your mother says to you, if you tell her 
anything about me. You can tell her that I think you are pretty nice and 
that I “ze you just a LETTLE bit. * * * * 
P. S. Thou hast wooed and thou hast won me, 
And canst thou now /orsake ? 
If so, then thou hast undone me, 
And my bleeding heart must break.—Ex. 


SCENE: RECEIVING-ToMB OF Boston THEATRE.—SENIOR solus. To him 
enter sturdy YEOMAN. 

YEOMAN. Does Salvyny act this aft’noon ? 

SENIOR. Certainly, sir. 

YEOMAN. Does Salvyny speak all his piece in /-talian ? 

SENIOR. I presume so, sir. 

YEOMAN. ThenI wouldn’t give two cents to hear him.—agenta. 


” 


“Ho mug-gin, ho mug-gin, from a forrin’ sho-ore,” is the way a Topeka 


belle renders the words of a popular song.—College Chronicle. 


The Ashbury Review is before us, a journal published monthly by the liter- 
ary societies of Indiana Ashbury University. They are “ mixed” out there, 
and while Amandus Grant attends to the business management of the con- 
cern and Tommy Bassett does the Alumni department, Kitty Preston and 
Mollie Hoyt conduct most of the editorial work. A large amount of space 
in this paper is taken up with reports of the meetings of the literary societies, 
In these extracts we recognize Kitty’s graceful pen. 

Oct. 31st. Society opened as usual. Miss Wiggins read an essay on the sub- 
ject,—‘“‘ Whither are we Drifting?” which gave us an insight into a charac- 
ter which was not drifting, but rowing with the oars of truth and purity. 

“ Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,” 
an easy and natural manner. 

Alice Downey declaimed ‘“ Wounded.” She has the rare power of laying 


by Madge Donnohue, was rendered in 


aside all self-consciousness, and entering into the full spirit of the piece in 
question. 

“The Ghost,” by Miss Webb, was entered into with a spirit charming to 
behold. 

Minnie Hoyt declaimed “Sleep” in a sarcastic, pungent and playful man- 
ner. 


In closing this intellectual feast, and in wishing all Yalensians the merri- 
est possible Christmas and the happiest possible New Year, the Lir. feels 
constrained to remark that just as ‘ 
oldest college publication cannot subsist on reputation alone. (@§~ The sub- 
scription list of the Lir. has been placed in the hands of a collector. 4} 


We trust you will all “see the connection” and act accordingly. T. P. W. 


‘man cannot live by bread alone,” so the 





» the 


sub- 


2) 


Vv. 





